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INTRODUCTION 


The reprinting of the four annual issues of the WAG- 
NER LITERARY MAGAZINE should be welcomed by 
all those who follow the writing in the academic world, 
particularly that of the college students. ‘Though thou- 
sands of magazines are published each year in colleges 
across the country, few if any have achieved professional 
standards. ‘That is not to say that all Wagner writers 
achieve professionalism, but even when the Wagner stu- 
dent is not particularly adroit in the handling of words, 
the subject on which he writes is always interesting. I (as 
faculty editor and advisor) and the student editors found 
subjects that were exciting, such as William Burroughs, 
Carl Van Vechten, the series on neglected poets (Louis 
Zukovsky, Parker Tyler, Mina Loy) , the interview with 
famous playwright Edward Albee, and the article on neg- 
lected painters (Clifford Wright, Alice Neel, and Eliz- 


abeth Sparhawk-Jones) ; and the editors’ invitation to 
famous writers to do introductions to Wagner authors 
(poets Richard Eberhart and Daisy Aldan, and critic 
Anne Paolucci) was another device used to bring atten- 
tion and distinction to the works of the young writers, 
many of whom have won signal success since leaving 
Wagner: Mark McCloskey, Gerard Malanga, George 
Semsel, Robert Harson, Paul Zindel, among others. Mr. 
Malanga has not only won a certain amount of fame as 
film-maker and poet, but he was also the chief driving 
force of the magazine in the last two years of its existence; 
as editor and designer, scores of ads were done by him, 
and he was responsible for the beautiful layout. Jean 
Cunningham, a friend of the magazine, was responsible 
for the cover design for the last three issues. The eminent 
designer George Klauber did the first (the Beat) issue. 

The Wagner Literary Magazine had a distinct advan- 
tage by having the New York City Writers’ Conference 
(now defunct) as part of Wagner College. Here the 
association of the student writers with distinguished pro- 
fessionals such as Edward Albee, Robert Lowell, Saul 
Bellow, Kay Boyle, Paul Goodman, Arnold Weinstein, 
Kenward Elmslie, and Kenneth Koch, as well as with 
members of the Writers’ Conference, became an inspira- 
tion to the young writers and a source of material for the 
editors of Wagner Literary Magazine. One wishes one 


might discuss at length many of the contributions to the 


issues of the magazine: Paul Zindel’s play, Mark McClos- 
key’s brilliant article on Len Lye’s films, the articles on 
art by Anne Fessenden, and the reproductions of Andy 
Warhol’s Marilyn Monroe and Marie Menken’s Cassius 
Clay, and the stories of Arthur Robinson and Bob Smith. 
This is not to mention the lovely poems of Louise San- 
toro, Ruth Krauss, George Semsel, Anne Fessenden, and 
many others. One should also mention the translations 
of Bert Koetter, who was the first editor, and the ques- 
tionnaire on Beat Writers to which illustrious writers 
such as Marianne Moore, Willam Carlos Williams, Lord 
David Cecil, Sir Herbert Read, e.e. cummings, Norman 
Mailer, and others replied. ‘Vhat issue also included an 
exchange with the Beat writers Allen Ginsberg, Gregory 
Corso, and Peter Orlovsky. 

The history of Wagner Literary Magazine is unique 
within the annals of college magazines. I am most happy 
to have been associated with it. 

— WILLARD MaAAs 
New York 
1970 
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EDITORIAL 


In his first meeting with the editorial board of the 
Wagner Literary Magazine, Professor Willard Maas, the 
newly appointed Faculty Advisor, expressed some as- 
tonishment at the evidently beat character of the most 
promising student writing submitted for publication. A 
campaign was at once undertaken to obtain further ma- 
terial from the student body and to encourage the more 
promising writers to perfect their manuscripts. The best 
products of that campaign are presented here. 

Professor Maas, meanwhile, interested in the literary 
phenomenon that had produced the beat manuscripts, sug- 
gested and then helped to organize the symposium on beat 
poetry that opens this issue. He also invited a number of 
very distinguished writers and scholars to express opinions 
as to the literary value of the beat poetry and its probable 
effects on the coming generations of students and writers. 
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To each of these distinguished persons Professor Maas sent 
some typical writings of the leading beat poets (Allen Gins- 
berg, Gregory Corso, Peter Orlovsky) together with three 
beat poems and the symposium articles by Wagner stu- 
dents. The response was as surprising as it was gratifying. 
Royalty answered first: Marianne Moore, William Carlos 
Williams, Lord David Cecil. But, late or soon, the answers 
almost without exception, were generous and warm. Some 
replies, unfortunately, came to us too late for inclusion. 
Dame Edith Sitwell would have given us her comments 
(so she graciously wrote) had the material being for- 
warded to her in her travels not gone astray. We managed 
to squeeze in, at the last moment, a late reply from Nor- 
man Mailer, but unhappily we could not, because of in- 
sufficient space, so much as consider including the unpub- 
lished “Hip” poem he so generously offered us. The editors 
decided to print the “formal” response from Edmund 
Wilson as a moral lesson of some sort for the young, re- 
minding them, even warning them, to be considerate in 
their pursuit of fame, of the dangers that beset popularity, 
and of the guards which prudence is sometimes called 
upon to devise. 


With Professor Maas, we wish also to thank Professors 
Thomas Young (our Art Advisor), Virgil Markham 
(Chairman of the English Department), Paul Cavanaugh 
and Charles W. Kegley, who have been helpful in many 


ways and without whose assistance this issue could not have 
been realized. 


GEORGE SEMSEL 
IN THE MAD-DOG TIME 


No other generation has had to face the very possibility 
of world destruction by nuclear weapons. Basically it is 
this possibility which has led to the development of the so- 
called Beat Generation. This generation has caused so 
much excitement in our literary world that a place in the 
history of literature can no longer be denied it. 

Being beat requires more than just running around in 
old jeans and lumberjack shirts, more than taking dope or 
breaking laws by seemingly senseless crime—being beat is 
a state of mind. By eliminating certain traditional essentials 
such as morals, laws, set patterns in literature, normal 
sexual behavior, and possibly religion, the mind of the 
beater is left open to everything vital around it. The beat 
person dashes around the country pretending to search 
merely new enjoyments for new kicks. In reality he is 
searching for an inner satisfaction, a spiritual answer to 
the greatest problem mankind has ever faced—total de- 
struction. The beatnik is aware of the decadence of our 
society and as he finds no sure solution in the patterns of 
life already set up for him, he bypasses them in hope of 
finding a belief which will be satisfying. Jack Kerouac, one 
of the leading exponents of the Beat Movement, says: ‘““The 
Beat Generation is basically a religious movement.” 

The people who condemn the antics of the beaters have 
not fully investigated the feelings and attitudes behind 
their actions. The Beat Generation is the first in our history 
to put up with peacetime military service, to become 
greatly indoctrinated with modern psychology and psy- 
chiatry, to live under the shadow of a bomb which could 
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blow up the entire world, to grow up in a society whose 
members are day by day losing their individual traits and 
thereby blending with each other, and to see the anti-in- 
tellectual effects of mass communication through televi- 
sion. In bop, narcotics, “hip” language, and night, the 
beaters try to avoid the horrors of the modern world and 
to express an individuality which is firmly opposed to the 
conformity which is ruining the United States. In brief, 
the beater looks within himself to find a freedom of the 
self which he cannot find in society today. 


The beat chooses to resist conformity passively. This 
may not seem evident when one first considers the notice 
the movement has made in literary circles, but on deeper 
evaluation one realizes that it has not attempted to change 
anything; rather the members have attempted to save 
themselves from being lost in a nation which seems to be 
lost in decadence. The beats express themselves in their 
own manner, but they do not urge anyone to follow their 
examples. The only program which a beatnik might ad- 
vocate would be the termination of all social and intel- 
lectual restraint in favor of the expression of the indivi- 
duality of a person. Although I am not a beater, I would 
endorse such a program. Any deeply thinking, truly pa- 
triotic American would do likewise. Unless we have a re- 
turn to individualism in our nation, I am convinced that 
our decline is inevitable. The beats have taken one step in 
Fr right direction. For this reason alone I cannot condemn 
them. 


The beaters are much condemned for their writings, 
especially for their poetry, but it is in this poetry, rather 
than in prose that they find expression. Beat poetry usually 
abandons the conventions of verse; meter, rhyme, gram- 
matical structures are often omitted. This allows a greater 
expression of the self, this innerself of the beatnik. This 
abandonment of style makes beat poetry similar to that of 
Walt Whitman, first modern advocate of free verse. Many 
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of Whitman’s writings, although classified as poetry, are 
more prosaic than poetic. Many beat poems moreover tend 
to be prosaic, but one cannot deny that they are poetry. One 
example of this “prosaic poetry” is William S. Burrough’s 
have you seen Pantapon Rose?, which I quote: 

“In the limestone cave met a man with Medusa’s head 
in a hat box and said, ‘Be Careful,’ to the Customs Inspec- 
tor . . . Freezed forever hand an inch from the false 
bottom... 

“Window dressers scream through the station, beat the 
cashiers with the fairy hype...” 

Although one may easily see the resemblance to prose, 
one can readily realize that here is poetry. 

But all beat poetry is not of the afore-mentioned 
“prosaic” nature. There are many poems such as morning . 
highway by Charles Farber, which are definitely poems in 
every sense of the word. 


morning highway 


“Distance streams at my throat 
and the close-flamed trees topple 
softly backwards on the unseen pile. 
Along the sky’s long, cold bar 
an aluminum leaf floats evenly 
to the moon’s bleached statement; 
you, danger says drily, and the eye tars 
to the coiling stripe, the dream hoboes 
beneath the fender, and the bloody messes 
of the morning highway cry alas, alas.” 


Again I say the beats often go beyond the limits of 
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ethics, of moral codes. For this reason their poetry appears 
rather coarse at times. As this coarseness is not an attempt 
to be vulgar or to be sexually stimulating as in our so- 
called “magazines for men,” I find it justified. Allen Gins- 
berg, noted beat poet, in commenting on his poem, Howl, 
says: “Howl is an ‘Affirmation’ by individual experience, 
of God, sex, drugs, absurdity.” Ginsberg’s poem is usually 
condemned for being vulgar; however, a California State 
Court ruling declared the language in Howl to be justified. 
Judge Clayton W. Horn wrote in his decision: “Life is not 
encased in one formula whereby everyone acts the same or 
conforms to a particular pattern. No two persons think 
alike. We are all made from the same mould, but in dif- 
ferent patterns. Would there be any freedom of press or 
speech if one must reduce his vocabulary to vapid innocu- 
euphemism? An author should be real in treating his sub- 
ject and be allowed to express his thoughts and ideas in his 
own words.” After reading the poems in Yugen, a beat 
review, I am convinced that these poets have something to 
say, and that, despite their language, they should not be 
considered coarse. The Beat Generation has found literary 
expression; the only task remaining to them is complete 
acceptance and understanding by their contemporaries. 

Where the Beat Generation is going, I cannot say. Per- 
haps the beater of today will be the split-level owner of 
tomorrow. At any rate, the beats are causing a decadent 
nation to lift its eyelids and to peer out at a dismal society 
already showing signs of decline. This fact alone is enough 
to justify them. They are a present hope for our ending 
the foolish conformity and our returning to the indivi- 
dualism which built America into the power it is, and is 
trying to remain today. 


ANGELICA FARFALLA 
FAKENIKS: 
THE LIBERAL FALLOUT 


Omnia verba suis locis 
optima; etiam sordida 
dicuntur propria. 


—Quintilian 


Rereading Gregory Corso’s Bomb, spread out before 
me to its full length, for this occasion, it occurred to me 
that, if he would abandon his mind to it, a man might write 
such stuff forever, Sir. And not just this one man, but 
many men, many women, and many children. The trick, 
I then thought, is all in the abandoning, in the really let- 
ting go. 

But, a day or so later, while sitting in The Living 
Theatre, with the gushing mouths themselves before my 
very eyes, I saw that it was all thoroughly Dantesque— 
which is saying a great deal for poetry. There on the stage 
was Barbariccia himself who 

avea dul cul fatto trombetta; 
and a male equivalent of that famous Thais of Terence’s 
Eunuch— 

quella sozza e scapigliata fante 

che la si graffia con unghie merdose 
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e or Saccoscia, e ora é in piedi stante; 
and as I left the place I hurried a bit, afraid that I might 
hear some ancient friend say to me, accusingly: 

Siete voi qui, ser Brunetto? 
And so now I am convinced that there is a place for these 
beatniks in the poetic world; for, as Dante shows us, that 
world can run very high, heavenward, and very low. 

The other day I read in my English class the cry of the 
Everlasting No: ‘Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and 
the universe is mine (the Devil’s).”” And when my whole 
Me made answer with Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, “J am not 
thine, but free, and forever hate thee,” I felt the old thrill 
run down my back that I felt when my mother and I used 
to stomp around the house together shouting: 

Ich hab’ mein Sach’ auf Nichts gestellt, 
Juccha! 
Drum ist’s so wohl mir in der Welt, 
Juccha! 
The truth is, I then admitted to myself, the beatnik beat 
beats in me—it beats in all of us, and it’ll beat us to bits if 
we'll only let it. It’s like breaking the balance in the atom 
—of the soul. 

That’s why I can’t say against the beatniks what I 
originally intended to say. I originally intended to say they 
were mere frauds, extremely clever charlatans, pompis 
fools (as one of my classmates spells it), but now I realize 
that they are what a famous modern sociologist designated 
as minus-minuses—the totally alienated who have given up 
the goals as well as the norms of a society that bred them 
but disowns them, not-yet-found foundlings running 
about the city streets naked, squatting in dark, smelly hall- 
ways to hide from their legitimate step-sisters, the welfare 
workers, who want to put a new set of clothes on them 
and make them dance with the other little kiddies from all 
the other parts of the world. Their literary juvenile delin- 
quency is (as one of the best young wits of Wagner phrased 
it) “old hat.” And their mad-hat antics are staler still. 
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Baudelaire came green-headed to call on that master of 

style, Flaubert (or was it his friend Du Camp?). “Haven’t 

you noticed anything strange about me?” he complained. 

“Strange? Why no, I haven’t.” “But, my hair!” “O that! 

Mier always happens to the literary ingenue coming to 
aris.” 


But our beats are not by any means the offspring of 
green-headed Baudelaire; nor are they, as they like to 
think, reincarnations of that exposed nerve, Shelley. Sen- 
sitive vegetables they may well be, some of them even 
monoclinous, having both androecium and gynoecium in 
the same flower. And surely not all of them smell as bad 
as the one Dame Edith saw. No, no, their cultural par- 
entage is well-known to some of us, though the parents 
themselves won’t own up to it. They were born under the 
stairs—in school! It all happened, too, in the brightest light 
of modern day. The teacher was up front, there, explain- 
ing, very nice, how different peoples have different habits 
and different values, how in some places they bury their 
dead grandmothers, in other places they burn them, in still 
others, eat them; and how all values are man-made, con- 
ventional, as the old sophists used to say; and how the im- 
portant thing is to be open-minded always, ever exploring, 
searching out new things. And there they were all the while 
under the stairs, catching on to the spirit of the thing! 

Of course, when the litter dropped, the old professor 
was reading the famous “Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” 
—the part where it says: 

That is not what I meant at all; 

That is not it, at all. 
And they say he keeps repeating it everytime the author- 
ities get after him to acknowledge his connection, or when 
the kids themselves call up in their father-quest. He says: 
that’s not what I meant at all! I had nothing to do with the 
formation of these . . . these aberrations, these genetic 
freaks. Anybody can see who’s to blame! The State De- 
partment! Strontium 90! 
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CHARLES BERMPOHL 
TORMENT OF SECURITY 


The “beat generation” is a rather ambiguous term 
describing a large segment of young men and women 
within contemporary society. I have no doubt that this 
term could be used to define youth in other countries, but 
it was originally applied to American youth. 

The beats, we should understand, are not merely a 
group of individuals residing in either the Cedar Bar in 
Greenwich Village, or the Co-existence Bagel Shop in San 
Francisco. Nor are they necessarily “ton the road.” They 
may be found in American colleges and universities, slum 
areas, middle class homes, Westchester ranch houses, high 
class “restricted” communities, big cities, and small vil- 
lages. They may go to church, they may work in banks, 
they may be in the U. S. military forces. From the large 
industrial centers in the North to the resort areas in the 
South, from Pittsburgh to Dallas, Beats may, in a sense, 
be found from coast to coast, from the Rio Grande to the 
Canadian border. 

A beat is a person who is appalled at the materialism of 
lis times, and, in a sense, detests the ideology of his parents 
and their generation. Mass culture, because it is founded 
on a “money society,” sickens him. He is a somewhat dis- 
illusioned idealist looking at his society’s values with a 
gnawing disgust. Protestant middle class capitalism with 
its Chevrolets made to look like Cadillacs, commuters rac- 
ing from Rockville Center to be in at nine in their Wall 
Street offices, charcoal-grey, three-button uniforms, Amy 
Vanderbilt, Norman Vincent Pealism, and the awesome 
power of modern advertising emanating from that nu- 
cleus of the status-quo, Madison Avenue—all are looked 
upon, not with an intense hatred, but with a sort of nausea 
that leads the beat to detach himself from his society, some- 
times by an absolute split into a world of his own or by 
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just co-existing with the diseased, decaying outside mess. 

Why doesn’t the beat try to do anything to solve this 
mess? This is why Jack Kerouac’s term so aptly applies. 
The beats have lost their faith in causes. Terms have lost 
their meanings. Perhaps the Russian bastardization of 
Marx-Engel’s beliefs had something to do with it; however, 
I believe it may also stem from the American dilution of 
democracy and the modern Christian treatment of “Big 
Business.” “Big Government” to mass thinking—‘Live 
Modern” advertising to public opinion polls, and the dittoes 
thereof—all are aiding factors. But there is also another 
factor, and a monumental one; it is the H-bomb. All could 
be destroyed in a few fleeting moments. 

Commuters racing to catch the 8:04, housewives rac- 
ing to buy that bottle of Lestoil, secretaries using Arrid, 
ditchdiggers smoking Viceroy, and of course, John Doe 
working forty hours a week that he may save up enough 
for his retirement. Retirement? What retirement? The 
entire human race may retire next Saturday with or with- 
out the aid of a pension, the 8:04, or Arrid. And if it 
doesn’t, so what? More of the same absurdities! 

Someone said that if you peel off the outer layer of a 
beat, you will find a moralist underneath. I believe this to 
be precisely correct. A beat is disillusioned because he is 
a moralist. He is seeking authenticity. He wants something 
to hold on to, but he can’t find much in a world that has 
lost its flavor. Sartreian existentialism and Zen Buddhism? 
One is too exhausting to follow and the other impossible to 
understand. Since we live in a world deprived of values and 
the term “God” has lost its meaning, anything is permis- 
sible. One experience after another becomes the rule. Life 
becomes a series of orgasms and nothing much more. How- 
ever, beneath such a cloak of moral Nihilism, there may 
pulse a spirit like that of the American pioneers, or Marx- 
ists, or revolutionaries. 

Naturally the writing of the beat reflects their attitude. 
The pessimism, the deep sadness for contemporary man in 
his humiliating predicament, the striving for feeling. How- 
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ever, the more popular writings of Kerouac, Ginsberg, 
Corso, and Orlovsky do not necessarily give an accurate 
picture of the massive group. Anyone who has read them 
will immediately notice a rather low level, especially in the 
language of the writings. Slang of a rather low U. S. Army, 
southern backwoods style is used quite frequently. A cer- 
tain naiveté is sometimes present—from Kerouac’s want- 
ing to see God’s face, to Ginsberg’s crying over his moth- 
er’s memory. If we look closely we can notice a rather 
cheap type of showmanship and sometimes stark com- 
mercialism, such as Kerouac’s falling asleep on the stage of 
the Living Theater when he was stopped from reading his 
Subterraneans. 

When a literate person reads their works, he may come 
to the conclusion that these men have not been able to 
distinguish their bad writings from their good. Some of 
their works seem to be absolutely terrible. 

Let me say at once that it is always difficult to judge 
art that is comparatively new to the world. The final judg- 
ment, as is usual, will probably be left up to the future. 
However, I believe that scrutinization on the part of any 
well-read reader will turn up the flaws that I have 
mentioned. 

When one thinks of the Beat Generation, he must 
think in terms of the entire problem and not of a rather 
small association of writers. However, I believe that when 
one does survey Beat literature, he will find that, overall, 
it does portray the attitude of most beats, no matter how 
good or bad the literature itself may be. 

The Beat Generation is the product of our age. The 
writers give expression to this product—even if that ex- 
pression has been prostituted for the sake of material gain. 
The problems and feelings facing the beats, if they still 
can be called problems in the strict sense of the word, have 
been created by their fathers and their fathers’ fathers. The 
state and the church have nurtured the Frankenstein 
monster of contemporary society. It has been thrown into 
the lap of today’s youth and it is being rejected. 


he 


I'WO BEAT POEMS 


EXPRESSIONISM—’S59 


The philosophical entity complete 
I’m here on the scene 
Like fabulous man...... 
but what does it mean? 
I find 
a nation 
a notion 
and this misdirected motion 
all 
every seems concerned with 
burned with ... is the purusit of that— 
whose ultimate can only be, what man really wants, and 
¢hateis: 77. 
a singular, larger than life-size, mammary gland— 
on wheels— 
that can be pushed around, hidden behind 
and caressed at random 
like, there working at it.. 
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But it just moves me 
behooves me 
to see 
this entire gig taken as being no more than... 
a discourse 
on intercourse 
and these Horny Hiawathas 
their bottles, empty bottles, symbolically clad... the ladles 
telling all 
selling all 
they all say they’re the type girls synonymous 
with nice 
what they mean, of course, is it’s a matter 
of price 
(like security for life) 
and if this doesn’t floor you 
sore you 
underneath 
they have torn unmentionables, brassieres that don’t 
match— 
and philosophies that do 


(this can’t be all that man was meant to pursue) 


Now what I want to 
say to you 
relay to you 
is that 
we’re up this proverbial creek, the currents with us 
but damn it all 
Mesoptopic’s the other way!! Not only don’t we have a 
paddle 
but 
this one-time captain—he’s dead 
and his log is read .. . by these phony 
Joans of Arc and blasphemous Billy Sundays who are not 
sailing 
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or bailing 
they’re veneered 
with candied tongues and sugared ears— 
and think 
this, a license to make with the social sneers 
they think they are what they’re not. . 
not more than 
an iconoclast— 
a glimmering ass 
useless 


But I’ve found these people who seem to know 
who say they were there, they’ve been 
and they say that man must search-out his own essential 
door before yelling-out 
LET THIS CAT IN. 
we're without a class 
a face 
or any one place 
but we’re 
picking things up 
we're making it 
and moving it... if you know what I mean 
and we know there’s a page two 
to this 
tired 
old 


scene 


—DENNIS GLEASON 


PROEM 
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volved got with cre 
am soft 
vacant you 


who need - s - your sleep-thigh 


salvation caress 


for mee 

that ’’’s who 

show me hip 

ness 

unbless ing unhing 
ed 

self - de - pend - ent 
de 

sire no one say u 
ha-a-a 

say stif 


i 
fied cadupo phal - lic 
me 


i hurl 

ing on at shee waaa-nt 

to be ie. 

hurrrrt death in self 

hurt 

tation is on me like a fly 
webcob 

spider - chased haste make 


i limp bang 

after like but not sat 
is 

fied 


sat - is - fact - ion writing with pain 
JERRY VALLEY 
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COMMENTS 


MARIANNE MOORE 


I thrive on experiment—have never knowingly writ- 
ten two pieces in the same meter and am charged con- 
tinually with obscurity; so the role of censor dare not be 
mine. 

“The defiant steady down sometimes, into what is bene- 
ficial, if not beneficent. I always can see in non-conform- 
ists aspects of imagination. Might we say that the reader’s 
interest is the court by which the writer is judged. The 
writer must hold the attention—poet, novelist, dramatist 
—whatever he is. If the writer invents an obstructiveness 
of technique or subject matter too great for the reader to 
feel in any degree rewarded, the reader automatically turns 
to what “says more” and “says it better.” How overcome 
indifference is the problem. The burden of proof is on the 
writer. “Do I overcome the reader’s indifference?” he may 
ask; or let him ask nothing and risk a restricted restricted 
reciprocity—even neglect. 

To deny the effect of comparison is not workmanlike, 
is it? 

P.S. Ezra Pound is not prim; nor is he always lucid, yet 
he feels that it is a fair test of a poem to ask, “Has it human 
value?” 


S Liweliebensbie RelesR EAD 


SEEN FROM EUROPE THE BEATS ARE INDEED 
SUDA Ds iHATeIS TO SAY NOV VERY ORIGI- 
NAL STOP THEIRSPHIEOSOPHY IS NIPILISM OR 
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PERHAPS EGOTISM MAX STIRNER FOR A NA- 
TIONAL OF TERRIFIED CONFORMISTS NONE 
THE WORSE FOR THAT AND MUCH LIVELIER 
THAN THE BRITISH ANGRY YOUNG MEN WHO 
HAVE NO GUTS TO HOWL WITH AND WHOSE 
POETRY IS A GREY PULLOVER KNITTED FOR 
THEM BY THE WIVES OF UNIVERSITY LEC- 
TURERS STOP BUT IT MUST BE REALIZED THAT 
SOMEONE WHO HAS LIVED THROUGH THE FU- 
TURISM OF MARINETTI THE DADAISM OF ARP 
THE DECLAMATIONS OF MAYAKOVSKY THE 
STUTTERISM OF POUND THE CELESTIAL AD- 
VENTURES OF M ANTIPHYRINE THE IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTIONS OF BRETON AND ELUARD 
THE EXORCISMS OF MICHAUX AND MUCH ELSE 
BOTH EXQUISITE AND CADAVEROUS CAN 
ONLY, REPEAT THE FAMOUS PROVERD@ Eure 
PHANTS ARE CONTAGIOUS STOP GREGORY 
CORSO’S BOMB IS AN ELEPHANT WITH BRIGHT 
PINK EYES STOP HOWL ALSO AUTHENTIC ELE- 
PHANT CRASHING THROUGH THE CALIFOR- 
NIAN JUNGLE BUT IN THE END WE KNOW 
THERE IS ONLY ONE REALITY WHICH WE CALL 
BEAUTY AND THAT IT IS SOMETHING THAT 
CANNOT BE DESTROYED BY NUCLEAR WEAP- 
ONS STOP IT IS AN ADAMANTINE CRYSTAL 
INTO WHICH ALL OUR RHETORIC MUST ONE 
DAY BE CONCENTRATED STOP SINCE THAT 
DAY IS NOT YET COME THE PROTEST MUST GO 
ON IN ACCENTS AS WILD AND PIERCING AS 
THE BEATS CAN MAKE THEM STOP 
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PET IeRP URSA EV; 


I am sorry I cannot participate in your inquiry or 
symposium for the Wagner literary magazine. I have 
1 . 
looked over the stuff and it seems pretty vacuous to me. 
Sorry. 


fae Dela Lalaete LC ET 


It was very kind of you to send me the material on the 
“beat” generation writings. I was especially interested in 
the interpretation of the whole movement by the studies 
which you included. I don’t believe that this movement 
will be lasting; it seems already to have reached an ebbing 
point. But I think it is valuable insofar as it enriches the 
possibilities for more organic forms of expression. It re- 
sembles other movements, especially in our century, but 
also in former ones (sfurm und drang), which preceded 
the classical periods. 


MARIUS BEW LEY 


I imagine by this time all decent Americans are opposed 
to fall-out and Eisenhower, but I fail to see why protest 
against the age should extend to good manners and creased 
trousers. Quite apart from their poetry, the “beat” writers 
stand for a deadly conformism to non-manners that is more 
stereotyped and obnoxious than that of any suburbanite 
with his station wagon and martini mixer. This “beat” 
conformity actually precludes any creative originality, and 
ultimately amounts to a hatred of art. As a movement, 
“beat” poetry belongs to the history of publicity, not of 
literature. One or two of the poets have genuine talent— 
especially Allen Ginsberg, whose Howl and “sunflower 
Sutra” sometimes have a moving authenticity—but it has 
been suppressed, perhaps beyond recovery, in the interest 
of rewards that ought not to be associated with literature 
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at all. The “beat” poets deserved exactly what they got— 
extensive recognition by the Luce publications. They are 
in different corners but on the same floor. If the “beat” 
want better recognition they must become serious writers 
and forget the fleshpots of a society they only pretend to 
reject. A poet’s lot is harder than a marijuana smoker’s. 


LOR DAD AY: LDaAGE Ghis 


I cannot say how grateful I am that your students and 
yourself should want my opinion in this matter. And I am 
the more interested because I met one or two of the “beat” 
poets when they came to Oxford a year or two ago. All the 
same, I don’t feel well qualified to give you a very definite 
opinion of their literary merits. I am now fifty-seven years 
old and find myself less and less certain of how to judge 
contemporary work of an experimental nature. My stand- 
ards have been set in earlier days, with the result that I tend 
on the one hand to find experiments unintelligible, and on 
the other to overrate their importance and value because 
they are so novel to me. The “beat” poets are clearly so 
much an expression of the youthful feeling of the imme- 
diate present that I feel more than usually hesitant in judg- 
ing them. Clearly they show some qualities vital to poetry, 
energy, fire and delight in the sound and colour of words, 
a compulsive rhythm. And, of course, they are interesting 
as expressive of the reaction of the young generation to the 
dangerous and bewildering world we now live in. I feel, 
in so far as they show that the modern world can inspire 
fiery rhythmical writing of this type, they are a beneficial 
influence. Also in so far as they give students a sense of 
delight in words. 

On the other hand, I think that they lack intellectual 
and formal discipline, and that is not a good example to 
younger writers. It may in some cases lead them to think 
that by just opening their mouths and pouring out what- 
ever words come into their heads, they are creating litera- 
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ture. Whereas literature is, of course, emotion and delight 
in language, organized and ruled by a purposeful art. 

You ask me if “beat” poetry has lasting literary value. 
I don’t like to say this about anything. Too many mistaken 
prophecies have been made in the past by much greater 
men than myself. 


DAISY) AL DAN 


So-called “beat” poetry cannot be isolated from the 
whole history of poetry, nor what can be called ‘“‘con- 
temporary” art. Too often we hear the cliches which re- 
sult from lack of perspective, concerning its disregard of 
form, use of “‘non-poetic” words, taboo subjects, and so on. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than to assume 
that innovations in structure and use of language are 
arbitrary. 

The best of the “beat” poets have not overlooked nor 
scorned the developments in poetry since Mallarmé but 
have absorbed them and gone on from there. Their works 
echo the ideas, and names of Lautreamont, Rimbaud, 
Baudelaire, Apollinaire; of Dada: Tristran Tzara, Hugo 
Ball, Max Jacob, Alfred Jarry;—of surrealism: Breton, 
Eluard, Cocteau;—and then of Joyce and Gertrude Stein 
—even of Henry Miller and Celine. 

Their poetry is not a phenomenon of 1958, nor of 
America, but is related to all of this century’s developments 
in psychology, philosophy, and technology. They have 
learned much of the aesthetic experience—which defies 
paraphrase and minute intellectual picayune analysis. 

They recognize and appreciate 18th and 19th century 
poetry, but know also that written in the 20th century, it 
becomes an anachronism. 

They have learned from Mallarmé that stanza forms 
are arbitrary, and have experienced the excitement of at- 
tempting new patterns in sound, and visual structure, use 
of surprise, and distortion, experiment with punctuation, 
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and how to break through arbitrary grammatical syntax 
to establish new unities and relationships. Psychology, or 
surrealism, has taught them to use free association in their 
quest for identity. ae 2 

The myth that they are erratic and irresponsible is ex- 
travagant. Not having disregarded Zen, they are awake to 
the immediacy of experience, none of which is “unpoetic.” 

All true poets, at any time, endanger their position in 
society and disregard the standards of the ordinary of their 
day. Today’s “‘beat” poets dare to be individual in an era 
when conformity is beginning to destroy us. 

I am not implying that all “beat” poetry is superb. 
Much is caricature and much is inept, but when the true 
poet is within and beneath it, it is infused with insight and 
vitality. 

Poetry which remains static in form and symbol be- 
trays itself. Poets create a new reality which must not be 
disregarded because it does not happen to coincide with 
one’s own. 

I echo Marianne Moore: 

“blessed is the author 
who knows what the supercilious do not favor, 
who will not comply.” 


LIONEE (CRPE kG 


I should like to be able to respond to your request to 
say something about the “beat” writers for your students’ 
magazine, but I am so very pressed by work that it isn’t 
possible for me to do so. I have no admiration for the 
“beat” literature—except for a few lines or sequences of 
lines in some of the poems I have read—and my only in- 
terest in the whole “beat” movement is in the quasi-reli- 
gious aspect of the phenomenon. But I can’t comment on 
that briefly, my view of it being a rather complicated one. 

I should be pleased if you would tell Miss Farfalla that 


I thought her little essay very brilliant; it seems to me that 
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it makes a very telling point about the cultural geneology 
of beatism. 


GEORGE BARKER 


So the Primate of all Primates that arch of cant stood 
up and addressed all the other Primates, including the sec- 
ondaries and the tertiaries. “Man,” he said, “we got no 
money, we got no home, we got nuttin but the autumn 
bum. So we gotta object.” “Yup,” said the Primates, and the 
secondaries and the tertiaries, “we gotta object.” 

So they organized a processional poem to march in long 
ungrammatical lines up Ninth Avenue carrying banners 
inscribed: “Man, we don’t believe in your ghosts,” and 
“Hey, you, skip the Rotary Club,” and “Square the circle, 
bird, circle the square.” They marched so far up Ninth 
Avenue that they came to the Mount of Piety, and there 
they hocked all the things they never possessed, ceremoni- 
ally dedicated their banners to the Great Liar Bird, and 
returned to the homes they did not have, chanting a hymn 
that begins: “Nuttin ever happens, Jack, nuttin ever 
happens.” 


CU CIE ILO SIRE 


The beats! I suppose their poems must be considered 
one by one, author by author. I enjoy things here and there, 
particularly bits of Ginsberg. As yet I’ve read nothing by 
the beats remotely comparable in genius and intelligence 
to say, Salinger, Mary McCarthy and Flannery O’Connor 
in prose, to Jarrell, Shapiro and Elizabeth Bishop in poetry. 


Welle AMecAR LOS WILETAMS 


Kerouac states that “The Beat Generation is basically a 
religious movement, essentially a moral movement.” As 
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such it has no real connection with the art of poetry— 
except to deny all the rules of poetic construction— 
Kerouac himself writes in prose, that is significant. But 
you will see as in many of the Beat Generation poets a 
tendency to return to conventional verse forms even to 
rhyme. 

It is a defiance of moral order completely justifiable 
under present circumstances which dominate the world. 
It cannot have too much influence on the art of verse con- 
struction but while it lasts, and only while it lasts, as a 
transition stage, it is wholly justifiable—and not to be put 
aside. It has made a place for itself in our world that is not 
to be forgotten and so has a sort of importance. We’re al- 
most through with it. 

The construction of the poem, the prosaic construction 
of its lines outlasts all moralistic considerations being geared 
to a modern world of positive values largely yet to be un- 
covered by the poet writing today. Their practice is some- 
times better than any “beatnick” implications and so will 
have to be tolerated. 

But don’t be tripped up by what the poem looks like 
on the page, for instance, Ginsberg’s long lines. They mean 
nothing. 

The best piece submitted by the students was George 
Semsel’s “In the Mad Dog Time,” beautifully, tolerantly 
done. It should be preserved in the annals of the art and 
widely read. 

Of the poems separately considered, that by Peter 
Orlovsky pleases me best. The construction ignored (and 
that means the English construction of the lines which is 
excellent) we have a lyrical outburst which is tellingly 
organized—the “‘beatnicks” have much to learn from him. 


Ss FOSTER DAMON 
The beat generation energy reactions to the status quo: 
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I have always felt that a movement consists of individuals 
who cannot be mistaken one from another. In 1916, there 
was no confusing Amy Lowell from Vachel Lindsay, Rob- 
ert Frost from Ezra Pound, or Rupert Brooke from John 
Gould Fletcher. Today the great danger is that people try 
to write alike instead of saying their own messages. 


WILLIAM TROY 


More power to the Beatniks! Any absurdity pushed far 
enough may lead to a rediscovery of order and grace. Every 
generation must kick down the cradle erected by the pre- 
vious one if only to learn how to put the pieces together 
again. Howls and squeals are good for the infant because 
they help develop the laryngeal cords (chords?) in case he 
may ever have anything to say. In the meantime please do 
not ask us to be shocked or even amused. What depresses is 
not so much the bathos as the pathos of all these effluvia, 
which are as quaintly old-fashioned as Aunt Myra’s anti- 
macassar and were corny before J. J. Rousseau sent his 
third-born bastard to the local orphan asylum. 


NORMAN MAILER 


TE Ne WORD: SGER OMS THE DEAN 


I’m trying to get a rather odd book ready for the 
printer now, and so I don’t really have the time to put to- 
gether some careful words about Beat. I would suggest that 
some of you who are interested might consider that there 
is a difference between Beat and Hip, about the difference 
which exists between rebellion and revolution. As a rebel- 
lion, Beat has its charms, but it is not yet serious. I rather 
enjoy the destruction it is letting loose, for psychic pillage 
is preferable to cancer, but Beat still has no center to its 
rage, and so is sentimental enough to assume that the world 
can be saved with words. It is going to take more than that. 

Those of you who are ambitious might take a look at 
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The White Negro and Hip, Hell, and The Navigator. (The 
second was printed in Western Review—the last issue.) 
Despite the fact that I did both of those pieces, I’m obliged 
to say that they are the only bits of Hip I know which do 
a little more than throw the old merde down the stairs. 


DOO THY VANSG Pe Ne 


The distinguishing characteristic of the Beat Genera- 
tion,is, it seems to me, the fact that they have a myth. The 
myth follows authentic archaic lines, and goes something 
like this. The hero is the “tangelheaded hipster.” He comes 
of anonymous parentage, parents whom he denies in cor- 
rect mythological fashion. He has received a mysterious 
call—to the road, the freights, the jazz-dens, the “negro 
streets.” This is the night journey or journey underground 
(Kerouac’s title, The Subterraneans, is pertinent). Where 
he goes is hell, the realm of death, ruled by the H- or 
Hades-Bomb. The hero is differentiated from the mass of 
the population of hell by his angelic awareness: he knows 
where he is. He knows that in hell it is silly to act as if you 
were in heaven, so he acts like a damned soul. His tortures 
—the heroic “ordeals” of myth—send him into ecstasy and 
he bursts into song, song filled with metaphors of destruc- 
tion, an ironic, invertedly apocalyptic Mollie Bloom paean 
of assent. The familiar end of myth is some form of 
transcendence—capture of the golden fleece or the golden 
apples, marriage with the princess, discovery of the “real” 
parents, who are royal—representing the achievement of 
a higher wisdom or higher form of being gained by the 
hero’s disciplined technique in encountering evil. The Beats 
say they are a religious movement, and the Beat literature 
constantly indicates the far and visionary goal of the hero’s 
quest—the return to the Kingdom, the transcendent king- 
dom of love and brotherhood and life: “authenticity,” one 
of the Beats has called it. This can come about only by the 
regeneration of the whole world. 
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The imagery of Beat literature is demonic, appropriate 
to myth in an age of irony. Both in the prose and the po- 
etry, the structure tends to be additive (for where is one 
going?) and the cadences to be cumulative, following the 
gathering, passionate pulsation, and explosion of breath. 
This is the cadence of lyrical prophecy and apocalyptic 
vision. Hebraic literature, Whitman, Blake, and Chris- 
topher Smart come to mind. Witness the similarity of 
movement between Ginsberg’s How]— 

I saw the best minds of my generation destroyed by 

madness, starving hysterical naked 

dragging themselves through the negro streets at dawn 
looking for an angry fix 

angelheaded hipsters burning for the ancient heavenly 
connection to the starry dynamo in the machinery 
Olgnic tae, 

and Smart’s Jubilate Agno— 

Rejoice in God, O ye Tongues; give the glory to the 
Lord, and the Lamb. 

Nations, and languages, and every Creature, in which is 
the breath of Life... 

Let Noah and his company approach the throne of 
Grace, and do homage to the Ark of their 
Salvation... 

The moral predicament of the Beats is not new. For the 
past seventeen years, the bulk of my students have been of 
the Desist Generation (I am taking this name from Stan 
Brakhage’s film Desist). The Desists were in the same 
moral predicament, but they were numbed by it; their 
mode of behavior was “to desist” from feeling anything at 
all. Without myth, passion has no focus and dies; action 
and voice are impossible. In the Beat literature we are ob- 
serving the development of an articulate myth of swift 
growth and in the very process of its formation. That the 
Beats have a collective passion and a collective voice is, in 
itself, an important and exciting phenomenon. 
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E. E. CUMMINGS 


if (re your kind letter of April 10) 

I’ve anything worth saying, it may 
possibly occur on pages 31-32 of 

i:six nonlectures—a very small 

volume published by the Harvard 
University Press; but also obtainable 

via the Gotham Book Mart, 41 West 
47th Street NYCity—®& the undersigned 
would be more than cheered to feel 

that your students had (per any freak 
of fate) encountered at least “This 

may be as apt a moment .. . whoever their 
heroes or their villains” 


EDMUND WILSON REGRETS THAT IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR HIM TO: 


AD MANUSCRIPT: 
WRITE ARTICLES OR ae TO ORDER, 
DO_ EDITORIAL woo 
JUDGE LITERARY TS, 
GIVE EDUCATIONAL. COURSES, 
DELIVER LECTURES, 
eat MEETINGS, 
FTER- DINNER SPEECHES, 

BROADCAST. 
APPEAR ON TELEVISION, 
ANSWER QUESTIONNAIRES, 
CONTRIBUTE TO OR TAKE PART IN 

pate OR “PANELS” OF 


ANY KIN 
CONTRIBUTE’ MANUSCRIPTS FOR SALES, 


P 
ALLOW HIS NAME TO BE USED ON 
LETTERHEADS, 
att a PERSONAL INFORMATION ABOUT 


ELF, 
SUPPLY PHOTOGRAPHS OF HIMSELF, 
» SUPPLY OPINIONS ON LITERARY OR OTHER 
SUBJECTS, 
RECEIVE UNKNOWN PERSONS WHO Ae 
NO APPARENT BUSINESS WITH H 
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REPLY FROM 


GREGORY CORSO, 
ALLEN GINSBERG, 
PETER ORLOVSKY 


Dear Mr. Maas’s children, there are six thousand stars at 
night; but there are billions and billions of unseen stars. 
Six thousand you can actually count. The sun is a star. But 
earth isn’t a star. You know how many earths can fit into 
a star, let’s say our star the sun? I bet a thousand or more. 
So there. How does that make you feel? Insignificant? 
Cheap? Terrible? Envious? Contemptuous? That’s why 
there’s a Beat Generation, not because doom hovers over 
earth man-made doom, doom (destruction) was here be- 
fore we were born, there’s no escape, so why worry about 
that, destruction is a distraction, there are other things to 
consider, wondrous things; the Beat Generation is insulted 
when linked to doom, thoughts of doom, fear of doom, 
anger of doom. The Beat Generation is because truth rests 
on the contradictory rattans of the soul. The BG is very 
logical. To be logical is to be contradictory. Contradiction 
is the basis of logic. Common sense, that white protestant 
disease, is foreign to all true poets. See? That’s a contra- 
diction for you. The poet’s trek is to go beyond the obvious. 
“Man is a work of God. A work that works, that is the 
climax!” All is endless, limitless, infinity is a dog sitting 
at its own feet. The BG is a climax, therefore it’s as in- 
significant as anything man can mouth, for what has the 
BG to do with the dromedaries of the solar system? Shelley, 
who really wasn’t plagiarizing God, would rightfully call 
anything man had to say a distraction. A waste of time. 
Nothing means nothing. Cows, radiator soup, mother’s 
death, war documents, Alcman’s Maiden Song, Greeks 
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wearing shorts, Smith College; only the wonders of sunset 
mean anything. The BG is in a fixed position without any 
idea of its fate. It is disciplined to a psychological method. 
Youth follows it without conflict. They obey. They exe- 
cute. They are complete. Yet starless things would deprive 
the BG of its illusions. Why? Because they, the starless, 
don’t believe in clairvoyant abstraction, that’s why. They 
really believe that man is, that man exists, how sad how 
absurd! Man does not exist, man is just an invention of 
God; a senseless invention in this great movement of in- 
sensibility. So. Does eternity drizzle? Walk forth on the 
soil of light. Analyze the shield. Eat gargoyle liver. Put 
both hands around the rose, wake not the bee lest the fairy 
in the honey bowl flee. Unlike the rose, the BG hath risen 
from a chilled territory. It rose in sight of this metropolis, 
it saw the smoke climb where death could not climb. The 
BG falls on one another, the BG rides freighted light; re- 
pentance keeps the BG gay, no pierced birds falls its way. 
Creation licks the BG’s blood. A departed train is a train 
to arrive. The flaring Beat Generation, ablaze! The Beat- 
nik’s warring hand anchors the eucharist, his back bur- 
dened with merciful ampullae. The BG is fixed with riddle 
and challenge. The BG is filled with pebbles. Give it a secret 
shake, and lo! the proxied sacrament rake the heavens. So 
don’t listten to what earth has to say, earth is jealous of 
heaven. Jealous because it knows it’s not even a star. The 
truth is thick in the fleeted loom. Mutinous substance! The 
truth is deep, the truth is sickening, the truth is relatively 
safe; everything but the BG stands amid the ordeals of lie. 
The BG is the happy birthday of death. Where? Where is 
the BG? Where is that which does not exist? In that which 
does exist. God. Where? Where is God? Where is that which 
does exist? Whenever I see a cat, and it skulks away from 
me, I go up to it, and say: But I am not a barking red- 
toothed dog!—And if it still ignores me, I say: Tell me 
about Egypt if you’re so smart. I'll tell you about Egypt. 
They put things like you in jars, that’s what they do! 
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BJARNE GABRIELSEN 
LTE CeACliM 


Lo, the sun splashed on the horizon 

Ragged with trees; the farms 

Left overnight to their blissful slumber, 

Their natural growth unimpeded by mortal means. 

Crickets chirped, rabbits and rusty leaves rustled, 

And squirrels on the swishing arms of a writhing walnut 
swayed. 

Clean cut crab grass glistened with glossy dew, while 

Morning glories, contracted and withered, 

Showed evidence of the past glory of the day 

And the future coronation of the morning. 

Acute acorns assembled beneath benign arbors, 

Bearing the invisible insignia, 

“Untouched by human hands.” 

The rapid rivulet rushing, swirling, surging, spurting, 
gurgling, falling, 

Cleansing the sterile earth in vain. 

Tiny arboreal fragments fall into the elliptical eddy, 
leaving 

Ever growing ripples to mar the placid tranquility. 

The persistent puddle pursued its path amongst green 
velvet rocks, 

Placed precariously upon the Divine chess board. 

Cawing crows forked their angled route to their penthouse 
nests. 

Burly, brawny, they aspired again to the reconnaissance. 

Every creature, lord of some other and again vassal, 

Bowing, receiving the sparrow’s care, 

And plants, clothed by the promise to the lily. 

As the quilt of night surrounded the calm culture, 

The leveled lake, sedentary and sleeping, 

Stood as a mirror for Divine inventions. 

The calm, only dissevered by the brook’s babbling, 
Nature’s static. 
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BERT KOETTER 
BLOCKBUSTERS 


This autobiographical sketch was the winner of the Fetter 
Award for Prose, 1959. 


Mutti told me that winter would be over soon. I asked 
her how she knew, and she said: “It’s getting warmer these 
days, and anyhow, it has always been that way—after 
winter, spring comes.” 

These days, when walking home from kindergarten, I 
had heard strange noises coming from Nuremberg. Some- 
times I could see puffs of smoke in the sky. Mutti said that 
they were bombing the town I was born in. Nuremberg 
was only twelve kilometers away from our village. 

Next day, in kindergarten, I’d have my own air raid 
on the city. My playmates were all learning how to sing, 
and as usual I was playing with the building blocks. I had 
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found out that if my comrades were playing together in a 
group, it would be better for me to do something else. 
Why? If they were singing, then I had all the building 
blocks for myself, and if they were building, then I sang: 
the whole audience would be mine. 

That day I was going to need all the blocks! We had 
gone shopping in Nuremberg, and I knew it was a big, big 
city. All the pretty places from the old days, when knights 
were around, would have to be built. (I had told Mutti 
that the old knights must have been like our German sol- 
diers.) I had finished the castle, the city wall, and the 
churches. Soon I ran short of blocks, so I had to put fewer 
houses in my city. I didn’t like that, because I knew that 
many people lived in Nuremberg, so there had to be many 
houses. No matter, it would be much more fun to destroy 
the big places. It was going to make more noise and confu- 
sion. I saved five red blocks; they would be my bombs. 

Everything was ready! I made a noise like an air raid 
siren, and waited for everybody to go to the bunkers. (I 
never liked bunkers myself because of their thick, wet- 
smelling walls. And besides, it was always so dark inside.) 
Next I made the sound of a motor from far off, after 
everybody was safe in the bunkers. My hand was the air- 
plane. I had a bomb in it. I threw the red block at the 
castle, and: crash, voom, click click click, tumble .. . It 
was fun! I had used up my five bombs. Later I was sad 
because it had taken me so long to build the city, and I 
had make it kaputt so fast. I should have taken my time. 
But, perhaps then there might not have been so much noise 
and confusion. It was alright; I had done a good job. The 
houses where the people lived were also destroyed. I hadn’t 
expected that my five bombs could do so much. 

I told Mutti about my air raid, and she didn’t like my 
story. That made me sad. But it got better again: a house 
near us had actually been bombed that day! It was some- 
thing to see: it was split right down the middle. The sec- 
ond story floor had come loose at one end, and was touching 
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the ground, while the other end was still up there. It was 
like a slide, high at one end, low at the other. A mother 
and her son lived in the house, and when the floor gave way, 
they took a ride down. It must have been fun! What a day 
I had had! 

I could hardly fall asleep that night. Mutti always said 
that once I closed my eyes I slept like a bear. Nobody could 
wake me up. She was wrong, because that night I did wake 
up. I found myself wrapped up in a blanket, being carried 
downstairs. My mother was frightened, I could tell. Just 
as we passed the front door I saw something strange: a red 
horizon with little black specks in it. There was also a lot 
of smoke in the sky. My mother said the dots were planes. 
The Christmas trees were up, too. I had never seen them 
before. They were green lights in the sky. They also had 
candles, bright white lights around them. I didn’t under- 
stand why there should be Christmas trees in the sky if 
Christmas was already over. Maybe the grown-ups 
wanted to have another one. There were loud noises and 
the engines were humming too. It all looked like a noisy 
sunset. 

Next day there was no kindergarten. That made me 
happy ... I could stay home. Strangers came to our viilage. 
Mutti said that they were “refugees” from the bombed 
cities. They all needed homes. A woman and a boy my age 
moved into our house. The woman always cried, and the 
boy never said a word. Mutti once told me to go outside 
and play with him. When we were in the yard he didn’t 
want to play. I counted up all the games I knew, but he 
just didn’t want to play. So I was going to make him play 
with me. I was going to beat him until he would give in. 
But he didn’t even fight, he wasn’t even being a man. What 
a strange case he was! I just stopped hitting him. What was 
the sense in fighting with him? He would not move. He 
didn’t cry either, as if I had not hit him hard enough! I 
walked away from him, toward the house. He made me 
feel funny, that boy from the city. 
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JEAN NORMANDY 
HOMAGE TO REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


On June 21, 1959, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, theologian, 
writer, philosopher, preacher, and, since 1928, professor 
of Christian Ethics and Religion at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York will be sixty-seven years old. Birth- 
days, in themselves, are hardly justification for tribute, 
but Dr. Niebuhr’s spiritual influence has extended to both 
the Christian and the non-Christian world so that he now 
looms as one of the great theological thinkers of our times. 
It is therefore a privilege for me to pay homage to this 
unique personality and to examine some of his views which 
have sought to relate contemporary society to true 
Christianity. 

Niebuhr, through his teachings and writings, has 
spanned the political, social, philosophical, as well as the 
religious field, subjecting each area to concise observation 
and critical analysis. He is an analytical thinker; he starts 
from the given facts and then seeks the causes and the 
relations of these facts. To discuss the views he holds in all 
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these fields is not my aim, for I have neither the scholarship 
nor the temerity to attempt to do so. I shall endeavor, in- 


stead—and this I do with full knowledge of my limitations 
—to propound the contributions made by this tremendous 
figure in his capacity as apologist for the Christian faith. 


The word “apologist” is somewhat misleading. Alan 
Richardson in his essay on Niebuhr tells us why. “An 
apologist in the strict meaning of the word is one who 
seeks to make sympathetic contact with the thought of 
his age with a view to commending Christian truth to his 
contemporaries and defending it against hostile criticism. 
It is clear than Reinhold Niebuhr does not set out in de- 
liberate fashion of other apologists to do this. He is far 
too critical of the presuppositions of our age to be a con- 
ventional apologist. If we are looking for an epithet to 
describe him, the word in mind is not ‘apologist’ but 
‘prophet!’ ” A prophet does not compromise the prevailing 
views and hypocrisies of his times. Through his unceasing 
declamations he forces those who will listen to search for 
true meaning. For Richardson, however, the prophet, 
whether he intends to or not, inevitably performs the work 
of an apologist. He forces man to reconsider the basic 
truths of Biblical revelation and “their implications for the 
life of man and of society.” Through the prophetic utter- 
ances of Reinhold Niebuhr many who once regarded Chris- 
tianity as an outmoded and conventional religion have been 


persuaded to examine afresh the content and import of 
Christian beliefs. This has been the great significance of 


Niebuhr as Christian prophet: he has awakened in those 
who have courage to subject their attitudes to critical ex- 


amination, a new and realistic awareness of the nature of 
Christian truth. 
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Perhaps the most familiar of his prophetic statements 
is his pronouncement of man’s condition: namely, that 
element in man’s nature which has permeated the existing 
social, political, and religious spheres, and the difficulties 
which have arisen from this condition. Modern man is 
lacking guidance and direction in his conception of him- 
self and the world: he has lost a sense of his true destiny 
and because of this a sense of his original nature. Basically, 


Niebuhr’s persistent concern is man. He attempts to ques- 
tion what content of the Christian gospel in his present 
situation has relevance for man. What is the essential char- 
acter of man and his world to which the gospel might speak 
... or is the gospel divorced from man? Niebuhr is con- 
vinced that all existence becomes meaningless if there is 
conflict between man and the gospel. He believes that the 
breach between them is the cause of man’s confusion. The 
relation of the individual to both the gospel and the world 
is warped because man, in himself, is warped. He is in con- 
flict with himself and society because the bond connecting 
himself to God has been broken. Niebuhr supports the 
Biblical conception that man is related to God because he 
has been created by Him and made in His image. He states 
that “man can understand himse!f only as he is understood 
from beyond himself, from the standpoint of God.” His 
capacity for transcending himself indicates that he is a 
spiritual being and that he can only understand himself in 
reference to a Spiritual Principal which he does not grasp. 
Therefore God, who is this principal, makes himself known 
to man. This is why the Christian religion is a religion of 
revelation. The Bible does not say that it is possible for 
finite man to comprehend God but that man is able to 
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accept by faith the revelations in history. 

Christianity, however, does not believe that because 
man through faith has found the center of life’s meaning 
he can now very simply create the harmony, between him- 
self and his wor!d, which exists in the heart of the Divine. 
For man, besides being made by God and in His image, is 
also a sinner. For Niebuhr, man’s sin is not of his physical 
nature but springs from his spiritual capacities. Sin is pride 
and self-glorification. It is the pride that makes man forget 
that he is mortal and finite. His paradoxical situation of 
being part of the temporal-spatial order and at the same 
time of having the capacity to transcend this order makes 
him vulnerable to sin. He may feel guilty about his sin, 
but he still continues in it. Thus he finds himself in a pre- 
dicament from which he cannot free himself by his own 
endeavors. Every effort he makes in this direction involves 
him more deeply in sin. This inner confusion and disorder 
does not remain restricted to himself alone. It reaches out 
and ramifies itself in society. Sin, therefore, expresses itself 
as will to power, which is man’s effort to establish complete 
security because he refuses to admit his insecurity. In so- 
ciety, we now see the disorder which man has caused by 
his self-centeredness and by his rebellion against his finite- 
ness. His lust for power, which is born from his own in- 
security, inevitably subjugates others to his will. Thus man 
provokes the wrath of his fellow man and brings about his 
own destruction through the hatred of his brothers, who 
have now become his enemies. Instead of establishing a 
harmonious community he creates a bloody battleground. 
In man’s effort to transcend his nature in order to become 
like God, he sinks lower and lower into disorder and 
rebellion. 


What solution is there for this grave problem? The 
answer of Biblical religion is to be found in its doctrine of 
“grace”. Christ is the revelation in whom the mercy of 
God is revealed. The suffering Jesus reveals the redemp- 
tive heart of God, which transcends punishment. The 
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tragedy of human history is that humanity has wrought 
its own destruction because it “exalts itself above all meas- 
ure”. This tragedy can be resolved only if God takes upon 
himself the transgressions of humanity. Therefore because 
God suffers with and for man, Christ becomes the act of 
disclosing God in history. Thus God, who is a personal 
God, has taken historical action to overcome the difference 
between himself and historical man and to heal the breach 
between them. God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself. Man is no longer forsaken and alone. He 
need not be a self-centered individual relating his world 
to himself. Through the cross, God has lovingly set him 
in a living, inner relationship with himself. This relation- 
ship makes man a responsible ruler of God’s world. 

Niebuhr’s defense of the Christian faith as the ulti- 
mately true faith recognizes, however, the corruptions 
existing in historic Christianity. Although the liberal 
church has made an effort to correct the evil of “‘obscurant- 
ism”, orthodox Christian faith is still attempting to guard 
its truth, in an age of evolutionary science, by obscuring 
the undisputed findings contributed by psychologists, as- 
tronomers and biologists of integrity. Religious fanaticism 
is another corrosion which must be honestly admitted. 
Niebuhr’s prophetic words of caution warn the man of 
faith to examine critically his attitudes. Christianity is, in 
principal, a religion of the spirit rather than of the law. 
Obedience to specific moral truisms can not be a substitute 
for the meeting of the self with God, in whom the pride 
of the self is broken and the self is liberated from sin. A 
genuine relationship with God is characterized by the 
peace and joy which it brings—not by the devotion to the 
trivial and unimportant details of historic Christianity. 

True prophet that he is, Niebuhr is ready to bring 
rigorously God’s judgment on his own Christian household 
as upon the secular world. Many who have had the courage 
to accept them have heeded these pronouncements of this 
Modern Prophet. 
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JOHN ZIEBARTH 
TAKE ME HOME 


In these days of torment and anxiety, I find that with 
each waning day, my sanity or security or both are oozing 
away like the dregs of a pickle barrel. I differentiate be- 
tween sanity and security because I have not yet met an 
individual with both. For that matter, I have not met an 
individual. 

I plead now and grovel like a spineless Job... tell me 
I’m right or... take me home. 

The silent mutterings of a child’s secret illness shriek 
their whispers in my body’s ear, yet not in the ear of my 
mind, The party goes on with the constant cacophony of 
glass against glass, and ice against glass, and finger against 
piano key, and laugh against lip. 

“Aren’t you enjoying yourself, Carl.” 

“Tm sorry, I didn’t mean to look bored.” 

“You are doing pretty well at it for someone who isn’t 
trying.” 

“T was right, you know. Bridge was invented by the 
Russians.” 

“That’s not what I lost my temper about.” 

“Did you lose your temper?” 

She became interesting ... “In the future, if you find 
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it necessary to criticize me, kindly forget the childish 
mirth and sarcasm.” 

“Perhaps I was right about that too. You are spiritually 
very weak, and afraid of even the mildest sallies against 
your ego.” 

“Take me home.” 

That woman I was just talking to is... was my 
fiancée. Very attractive of course, unctuously clever with 
most people; yet disappointingly candid and artless with 
me. Why do I arouse the defensive in people? Am I offen- 
sive? I destroyed her. Don’t ask me for my method, because 
this isn’t a mystery story. Just believe she’s dead now or 
better. 

% t * 
You're right, there probably is more to it. I have always 
prided myself in being an emotionally solid, unshakable 
individual. Certainly, I didn’t become such on mere de- 
cision; no, this was nurtured until it bloomed... and now 
I’m watching the petals fall. 

Erskine Caldwell would have called it a seething sum- 
mer day in which the brilliance of sensuously green life and 
weighty heat were vying for a hold on the afternoon, the 
day, the clock, my mind. I would call it beautiful. My in- 
cipiently senile grandfather was busy compiling his mem- 
ory-less memoirs at the secretary-desk across the room. 

“Carl, run up to the drugstore and get me another 
package of typing paper.” 

I moved ... to breathe; my chest rose and fell. If he 
would ask, I might, but he told me... so I’ll breathe. He 
was standing over me with the letter opener in his hand. 
No, I didn’t look up, and yes, his hand was withered and 
old. 

“While you’re out, cash this check for me.” 

“I’m not going.” 

“Listen, young man, I’ve had enough of your come- 
uppance. You’ve done nothing for the last six months but 
sit around here doing nothing but finding new ways of 
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wasting time, Now you get going or I'll tan your hide.” 

His speech as well as his mind was senile, and I did 
hate him. What’s wrong with hate? The car door slammed 
and my mother entered, loaded down with groceries and 
perspiration. A lock of hair was matted on her forehead 
in a rather fetching way. I did this next scene rather well, 
with much feeling. 

“Mother, I’m getting out. I don’t care if he is your 
father or my grandfather, ever since I left school he’s done 
everything in his power to alienate every member of this 
household from me behind your back. He harps on me 
from morning ’till midnight.” 

My mother thought him to be more senile that he ac- 
tually was. 

“Perhaps you’d better go upstairs for a while, Father.” 

He stood there, confused, hating me, but not under- 
standing, and losing grasp of reality, and the day, and love, 
and life, and death, and me. He wasn’t crying, but I knew 
he wanted tears. My mother slapped him to clear his head, 
and he won his tears. He groped and slid, and flailed at my 
mother. Her youth won out and his writhing body tried 
to act out the frustration of his frantic mind on our new 
carpet. ““A penny for the Old Guy.” 
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I suppose that all men in their living years find another 
person, usually not a woman, in whom they develop the 
most phenemenal faith, and whom they admire for his 
power, brilliance, consciousness, and stupidity. Now I’m 
not trying to inject homosexual undertones, but I have met 
such a man. He told me that I was as intellectually power- 
ful as I thought I was (which is considerable), but he 
added that this power was the most evil and scathing power 
he had known or could imagine. I loved him for it; it was 
an awe-full love, a love of joy, reverence, and hate. 

So the petals do float to rest on the mud, the writhing 
body does lie motionless, the party has lost its echoes... 
tell me Pm right or... take me home. 
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GEORGE SEMSEL 
FIVE POEMS 


raining carrots 

oranges green 

silver drips from the shedtops 
while washington market 
thrives 


and the carts still grumble by 
and the pavement sings 
to the iron wheels 


and darkness chases white 
and welcomes blackest black 
of pale yellow light 


and workmen sell their wares 
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amid the thunderous roar 
of the city blackness 


the huddled blackie stands 
beneath the shores of light 
and warms a black right hand 
and music of the drainpipe 
hollars in the night 


and soon the dawn turns night to light 
and all are filled with awe 

as the city awakens 

and the market dies. 


II 


I walked to the sound 
and Billy hada blue boat 
witha canvas cover 

anda steering wheel 

and we sped to the island 
and builta big fire 

and roasted hot 

dogs ’til the sunset 

and paddled back when 
the motor failed 

and covered us with canvas 


And on the dock 

Aunt Pauline looked fearful 
ata red moon 

and black water 

for a tiny blue boat 
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witha canvas cover 
and two wee men. 


III 


We walked slow through rustled woods 
just we two and we were happy 

We stopped once in the leaved path 

I turned over red leaves and we gathered mushrooms 
A pheasant whirred over half bare trees 

It refreshed us 

we held hands and raced to the hickory tree 
Soon our pockets buldged with nuts 

We were as children 

I lay down 

You covered me over light in leaves 

I held a rusted oak leaf to the sky 

It was so clean 

Cover me over again light in leaves. 


IV 


green is the picnic of summerlovely 
when blue boats line the stone wall 

and father digs worms in the backyard 
while larry and i trudge white sand 
with hopes of buildinga fire roasting 
hotdogs gathering driftwood to fill the 
car looking for pat and betsy peeling 


sunburn and all the group picking spil 
led olives waiting for steve to come 
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and liven the show with deaUness and 
listen to fran complete in summerstock 
theater and dave in new canaan looking 
at houses by stoneandjohnson and chick 
mayonaising and bob sweating muscles 
and jean afraid to climb lighthouses 
and sayre guzzling ina lumberjack shirt 
and three-in-the-morn-firesmelling-and 
kissed me. 


Vv 


I saw beaten crowds 

Wander down a gangplank 

for long journies across a bay 

for endless newspapers creased ona porch 
and steaming pots of uncleaned ashtrays 
and I smiled because 

one man stopped 

to doff his hat 

ata lady 

gnarled in black. 
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LARRY KRANTZ 
THREE NEGLECTED POETS 


It seems, a Chinese friend of mine has said, that the 
English speaking people learn to write before they learn to 
read; and, when one contemplates the mass of printed 
matter that issues daily from the presses of our land of 
nearly one hundred percent literacy, one may be inclined 
to believe that even before they learn to write, Americans 
learn how to get themselves published. At any rate, it is 
now much more than a mere possibility that one day’s rush 
of print may suffice to bury alive—as the old phrase goes 
—some of the most lovely talent of our day. 

Of course it may be objected that really lovely talent 
must prove itself by producing such things as the world 
cannot willingly let die. It may perhaps seem to some that 
the three neglected poets we mean to treat in this paper 
have yet to give such proof of themselves. Mine is but a 
faint voice crying out against such a judgment. Mina 
Loy, Louis Zukofsky, and Parker Tyler have proved them- 
selves in verse—though they have fallen short in their ef- 
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forts to keep themselves in the public eye. Pity the artists 
and poets in an age that will not hear of them if they are 
too modest to do their own legwork or blow their own 
trumpets. 

Not that our three poets have been without their 
heralds and criers. It is simply that they have not pressed 
their initial advantage. Of Mina Loy, for instance, Kenneth 
Rexroth has written, “At one time it was common to 
couple the names of Mina Loy and Marianne Moore. Pound 
treated them as equals... There is no question but what 
she is important and should be reprinted.” Sir Herbert 
Read says of Zukofsky, “The test of poetry if the range of 
pleasure it affords as sight, sound, and intellection—that is 
our friend Zukofsky’s measuring-rod, and I know of no 
better.” In reviewing Parker Tyler’s Granite Butterfly, 
William Carlos Williams states, ““The possibility of a poem’s 
being written in America, a major poem taking its context 
from direct experience, has been forwarded by Tyler’s 
poem.” 

We do not mean to plead for them in this brief notice. 
The bits of their poetry printed here will evoke the reader’s 
praise by their own power. Our task will be merely to pro- 
vide some necessary background, and, to betray, if we can- 
not help it, our shameless delight in this labor of love. 

Mina Loy, an Englishwoman, spent most of her years in 
Paris, London, and New York. Last year in the quiet town 
Aspen, Colorado, she celebrated her seventy-fifth birthday, 
undeservedly unnoticed. 

Miss Loy is not a technical master of verse, but her 
clean direct lines more than compensate for any lack of 
mechanical control. She doesn’t make, she hears her poetry, 
and this enables her to achieve a beauty truly original, 
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decidedly refreshing. She gives to the reader the sinews, the 
bone-structure of poetry and compels him to provide the 
flesh. Her short lines and direct statements have an athletic 
grace, a silhouetted loveliness often lacking in more com- 
plex poetry. 

Consider, for example, her Aviator’s Eyes, a poem writ- 
ten in 1943, heretofore unpublished. The lines of her writ- 
ing are like the “Arrow excursion/into profusion of dis- 
tance/beyond our residence,” that she speaks of, drawing 
the reader out into the reaches of infinitely suggestive 
thought beyond the common place and time. Then, in “tan 
illusion of unmoving motion,” she forces him to return 
““from the breathless stratosphere.” 

Miss Loy is a woman of first rate intelligence and it is 
perhaps the clearsweetness of her direct utterance that has, 
in our hazy atmosphere, enveloped her in obscurity. Her 
revival is long overdue. 

Louis Zukofsky, 52 years old, was born in New York 
and now lives in Brooklyn Heights. For the past twelve 
years he has been teaching at Polytechnic Institute. As fine 
a poet, perhaps, as William Carlos Williams, whose in- 
fluence is apparent, he surpasses Williams in metrical per- 
fection. Rarely has he betrayed the sort of lapse in taste 
and critical judgment for which the older writer has some- 
times been censured. 

In a 1931 edition of Poetry Magazine, Zukofsky spoke 
of himself as an objectivist, a poet who, in his poetry, sights 
on an object and brings it into focus. This sighting and 
focusing is exemplified in his 1958 Valentine. New York 
Harbor appears as some casual watcher from Brooklyn 
Heights can see it. The poet focuses on the individual scenes 
across the water; first a flag, then a cruiser at anchor, two 
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buildings on Governor’s Island, and the hills of Staten Is- 
land, It is not quite what Keat’s watcher of the skies saw, 
but there is silence and a wild surmise. 


VALENTIN EVI )5 


This year 

that Valentine is 
late— 

not that the 
view 

distract, 


on Washington’s Birthday 
the cold 


1S 


lonely 

the Flag too 

over Governor’s Island 
between the Statue 

of Liberty 

and 


the cruiser 

still 

in midwater between 
the copings of 

two 


buildings (as 


an island in 
itself 
toward 


the hills of 
61 


Staten 
Island) 


since Valentine’s Day—anchored 
for the 


Picture Post Card 
of the crescent 
of 


his evening 
and the red sky 
and 


the blue 
and 
for this once 


forever 
the white 


star 
that is 


you 
Here is an example of his metrical perfection: 


WIRE 
Wire Cage flues 
on 
the roofs: 
Paper ash—whole 
sheets 
in gusts— 
Flawed by winds 
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fly 


like doves 


Surely the distinct images of this little gem, and in his 
1959 Valentine (we have not room for further illustra- 
tion), are to be found substantial reasons for a renewed 
interest in his writings. 

Parker Tyler, third of my neglected poets, has appeared 
in print since 1929. The key to Tyler’s poetry is his tech- 
nique of verse, which Karl Shapiro, in 1941, described as 
“inventive to the most exciting sense of the word.” In his 
Hymn to Apollo there is a rocking motion as fresh to ears 
tuned to modern poetry as Swinburne’s very different long 
cadences must have sounded to the very differently tuned 
ears of his generation. The twelve stanzas of this poem 
first appeared in 1954, in Accent. We have space here for 
only one stanza, which really does not, out of context, give 
a fair impression of the whole: 

Deep in man like a mountain and a mist for a tongue: the 
mouth 
like a movement; coiled in his cheek the snake of roses, 

and tooth 
by tooth as snug as music, Out like an airplane, his lips 

on the 
lips of horizon; and speaking: the joyces of joy in 
the leafage, the cold fabulous books, the leaved mirrors 


and children: 
Bee provoke envy and wonder. The lock on the future, 
the 
lockjaw: the past. And the drum, the hairless drum, of the 
body; 
and the haired. 
That the poetry of Parker Tyler should have been this 
long confined to the back pages of literary history is, if not 
a monstrous injustice, surely an unnecessary one. 
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GEORGE SEMSEL 
THE FINAL SMIRK 


a vignette in eight spasms 


I 


Two figures in shrouds, one with an extra arm, one 
with an extra eye. They stand on a grey stage watching 
men in blue uniforms expressionlessly working on a huge 


bomb. 


. it smells in here of powder grey 

. ican hardly see the day 

. that shining shell is not so big 

. i wonder how large a hole ’twill dig 
. see them put the trigger in 

. trigger to end man’s greatest sin 

. now they pour the powder bright 
. it burns to make a day of night 

. now the cap goes on the shell 

. soon all men shall be in hell 


NO re NY KF DY KH DY KH eH 
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(blackout) 
iW! 


Two girls in tight black pants and black sweaters 
admire a motorcycle hanging in a noose. As they talk 
is slowly lowered out of sight. 


me 
et 


. see the wonderous sparkling chrome 
. like the kitchen in my home 

sure it hangs a sorry sight 

. tis the death of my delight 

. no more wind plays in my hair 

. no more gin kills my despair 

. look it stirs it slides it sinks 

. damn that ghastly metal stinks 

. never will it rise again 

. death of one brings back twice ten 
. now it rests within the ground 

. put a cross above its mound 


NOK NF NH NE NEN 


(blackout) 
Ill 


Two figures back to back in armchairs, each covered 
with the flag of a different country. 


. 1 sure hate the smell of black 

. we shall have a common land 

. when shall come that last attack 
. ruled by one gigantic hand 

. wish i had my green stamp book 
. there shall never be a war 

Jake for prexy he’s no crook 

no more need to hide a whore 

. Jonson has a brand new car 

. there will always be a peace 


NENEFN ENE Ne 
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1. he will not get much too far 
2. not a landlord not a lease 


(blackout) 
IV 


A teacher and a well dressed man sword fighting with 
yardsticks. 


. i wish i could buy a book 

. why can my son not spell 

. parents all can go to hell 

. all my daughter does is cook 

. sure would like to have a pen 
. my boy can’t one word write 
my clothes are getting tight 

. my daughter dwells on men 

. some day 1’ll have a Ford 

- my nephew cannot add 

. now that is too damn bad 

. the pen’s not stronger than the sword 


NOR NKF NK NK NK NE 
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Vv 


Two small girls in pink dresses sitting at a bar 


. i like gin 

. makes you sin 

. gin means win 
. hate my kin 

. i like beer 

. for good cheer 
. 1 don’t care 

. some fun dear 

. i like rye 


BNENE NHN 
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2. so doi 
1. mud in your eye 
2. well good by 


(blackout) 


VI 


Lover and his girl both dressed in bright green riding 
on a seesaw. 


. you have entranced my heart 
. stop pushing on my chair 

. please will you be mine 

. not’ ’til you shave your beard 
. your kisses drive me wild 

. i believe its you i hate 

. you are my very fate 

. stop acting like a child 

please be to me endeared 

. you’re silly all the time 

. you don’t really care 

. i think i shall depart 
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(blackout) 
VII 


Two men one a beater one a wounded soldier recline at 
the edge of the stage smoking. 


. like man i dig it wow 

. ’m near my very last breath 

. you know fried shoes some drag 
. don’t let me die not yet 

. you smell man like a cow 

. now is the time for death 

. like yea you’re justa hag 


RB DOH NO RK 
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. 1’m tangled in a net 

. to you i make one bow 

. i leave you all my wealth 
. boy if you ain’t a fag 

. 1 owe no single debt 


NH bw K& bh 
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VIII 
Two old ladies in black lace sit in a couple of 


rocking chairs knitting 

. it falls now from the sky 

. the sun is out of sight 

. and all mankind will die 

. it gives me no more fright 
the final day at last 

. soon comes the lasting night 
it falls now ever fast 

for men it was created 

the die man now has cast 
and man with it is sated 

for man this means the end 


. with dust and dusk all blend 
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epilogue 


figure in red of a brilliant hue, holding a huge clock 
with no face 


1. the world is but a dreary place 
and man a clock witha broken face 


(blackout) 
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CHARLES BERMPOHL 
THE WAY 


Life suddenly means something. I can, at last, feel. I 
had been in a vacuum for so long, ever since I was a child. 
Things meant a lot to me as a child, especially little things. 
Big, billowy clouds perched over green mountains, frogs 
jumping off mossy logs into stagnant quarry water, snow- 
ball fights in a white golf course, a cool breeze, a dog lick- 
ing my face, my father talking politics, pancakes—all were 
significant to me, all made me feel glad to be what I was. 

Then there was nothingness. It was like I had died 
within. No particular event had taken the spark out of 
life, only the steadily increasing knowledge that I was alone 
in a meaningless void. 

Now I even feel as though I can cry again. To cry, to 
feel my body heaving in sobs, to release the pent up some- 
thing that has been gnawing at my insides for so long—this 
could mean so much. It is just like my childhood again, all 
because of her. 

She put purpose into my life again and I feel good. I 
had been alone for so long. At last it is different. Someone 
really cares. 

Now I am going to talk to her father, it is the accepted 
thing. It is a warm spring day. The sun reflects off the 
windows of the brownstone houses on the opposite side of 
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the street. Children are playing, shiny cars are flitting past, 
a squirrel spirals up a thin, young birch. I whistle some 
Walt Disney tune. 

Meaningless faces, void of expression, pass; cars wait 
for red lights and go off again on green; children play 
hide-’n-seek—they always hide in the same place, and the 
one who is it always peeks; a man is arguing with a cop; 
a woman fondles a fat, pink baby. 

I couldn’t even cry at my father’s funeral. 

Cumulo-nimbus hover above the buildings to the west 
of me. I hasten my steps. 

I could find no words of comfort for my mother. I was 
annoyed at her tears—they were egotistical tears. She was 
only crying for herself. 

People waiting for a bus; a couple carrying bundles 
out of an A and P; the crowds are leaving the streets and 
rushing into doorways; cars have their windshield wipers 
on—it is raining. I hadn’t even noticed it. That was strange. 
Only after a while did I feel the big, cold drops that were 
already pelting my clothes and skin. Why hadn’t I felt 
them before? 

I take shelter under an awning of a furniture store. A 
middle-aged couple are disputing over a possible purchase. 
It must be an important decision. It seems as though he 
doesn’t like her choice, or she doesn’t like his. It all seems 
so ridiculously trivial. 

I begin to think again. 

Why did those kids play that silly game? It had no 
purpose and they all peeked anyway. Those cars waiting 
for the red light—why? Why should a machine tell them 
when to go and when to stop? No cars were coming the 
other way. They had stopped because a bulb with a red 
glass over it had clicked on. The people in those cars had 
been slowed up in reaching their goals because of the work- 
ings of a machine! That man arguing with the cop—why? 
What was so cataclysmic about getting a ticket? The man 
would have probably spent the money he will pay for the 
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fine, on some foolish thing anyway. 

She wanted me to get married in her church and I had 
agreed. She picked out the apartment and also where we 
were to spend our honeymoon. I had agreed to just about 
everything she said. She always placed a good deal of im- 
portance on all of her decisions. She was sort of a per- 
fectionist—fussy about clothes and eating habits. She wor- 
ried about what other people might say. I couldn’t care less. 

The rain stops but the sky is still dark. The woman in 
the furniture store has made her point and she smiles 
proudly. The man has a resigned look upon his face. 

What if I were late? I knew her parents would be up- 
set. Suppose I had come in my sweatshirt? I could just 
imagine the shocked looks upon their faces. Suppose I 
burped after eating the meal that they were preparing for 
me without excusing myself? Wow! 

I come out from under the awning and start off again. 
This time things are not the same as before. 

What if those cars didn’t make their destinations? All 
would be the same. Kids would still play hide-’n-seek, cops 
would still give out tickets, couples would continue to 
argue over furniture, it would rain again. 

I realize again what I had known, inwardly, all along. 
She means nothing to me and I really mean nothing to her. 
She wants the feeling that I give her and she is willing to 
spend the rest of her life with me just to retain it. She is 
in love with that feeling, not with me. 

I feel nothing for anyone else, only myself. I am alone. 
Marriage, buying furniture, children playing, cars stop- 
ping and going, people rushing about—all are illusions that 
I use to deceive myself into thinking that life has purpose 
and order. I am all that exists, and I exist only for myself. 

I smile to myself. Perhaps the whole human race is in 
the same predicament. Maybe this is the way it is and 
would always be. 

I walk into a dark bar. ““Give me a seven and not too 
much seven, please.” 
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FIRST BIG TABLE 


Propped up for business on three bold-faced legs, with 
a sort of cursive fourth one slanted in clumsily at the bot- 
tom as a supplementary support (poor Shirley!), the ill- 
starred but handsomely redwhiteandblue striped Big 
Table, beat medium par excellence, has hit the marketplace. 
It is tagged for sale by that famous ex-editor of the Chicago 
Review, “‘Robespierre” (I-refuse-to-compromise) Rosen- 
thal, scourge of the Pharisaic ancien regime of the Windy 
City. 

In his editorial, Rosenthal proclaims his brief reign of 
terror, naming names of crypto-reactionaries, Girondists 
who “earn their bread by teaching literature and the arts” 
—whose heads must roll: but promising also, rather like 
the Roman Sulla than Robespierre, to lay down his power 
with this first number, in favor of one of the five-mem- 
bered editorial Directoire which he brought with him from 
the suppressed University of Chicago magazine. In the 
same editorial he tells us the grim story of that suppression, 
and of the many personal sacrifices he had been willing to 
make to prevent it. He had been willing, he tells us, to go 
so far as to substitute asterisks for four-letter words, even 
to drop Kerouac and Burroughs, if that would save the 
magazine; nay, he says he was willing, finally, to drop the 
whole issue, harmless old Dahlberg, Kerouac, Burroughs, 
prefatory apology and all, proposing to substitute for it 
an entirely new one made up of whatever manuscripts he 
happened to have on hand. When even this, the last dregs 
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of his editorial barrel, was turned down, that was the end, 


that broke the donkey’s back! Irving (J’accuse!) Rosen- 
thal took his stand as champion of the cause of artistic 
freedom, rallying to his martyr’s banner, summoned from 
the farthest corners of this beautiful, fair, spacious land 
and even from overseas, not only the sansculottes, who 
are always with us, but also the sans grammairs, the sans 
pud eurs, the sans everythings. 

Despite the obscenities in the featured works, the most 
shameless piece of the igsue is, without doubt, the Rosenthal 
editorial which makes display of the meanest sentiments 
in the guise of virtue. Marksman (But-no-Wm.-Tell) 
Burrough’s Naked Lunch is most refreshing, if you read 
it as the inevitable response to the LTC (Loving Tender 
Care) which the public school children have had to take 
these many years from petulant do-gooders. Jack Kerouac 
would have been waiting for Lefty, had he been born 
earlier, or he might have walked tender-heartedly with 
Saroyan under the Third Avenue “EI”, had they not torn 
it down. Instead, with his linguistic jabberwobbling, he 
shuttles back and forth, neither waiting nor walking, 
speaking many tongues, like the subway-riding midnight 
bums, who, drunk on cheap spirits, drool and sometimes 
spit out their dharmatic grievances at their sober fellow- 
travelers. 

Dahlberg, who has suffered many sorrows through the 
long, dull years, suffers here the further sorrow of having 
his garment of Ra—because of senility, perhaps?—not 
zipped quite up. But he deserves compassion, so we'll say 
no more. Corso, we must admit, is the best of the beats 
laid out on this Big Table; his beat is the nearest thing to 
the beat of real poetry in the magazine. His explosive talent 
may well blow up the entire assembly of this République 
of the unlettered, or at least give a Kaputt to Robespierre. 
But then, what next? Some little Napoleon, perhaps, to 
kick out the legs and upset the whole table. 
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If you need... 


Compliments of We have it! 
The 
PH! CHi CMEGA 
College 
FRATERNITY 
Bookstore 
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) 
NEST Se 
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Reasonable Prices MRS. GROUZALIS, Mgr. 
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